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Wlun ^po.^kiIlg «»f {lie vo.alioiKil 
{rdiniiig nccils of oiil-of-scliool youth 
and adults, the Panel of Consultants 
noted ti:e roslriclivc a'^pccls of the 
St!iii!i'lliip:li('', and Gcoigc-Bardcn 
.Acts iviikh limited inslruclion to up* 
datiiii; or upgrading workers already 
enjjjloycJ. 'Idic Panel rccomnicndcil 
tlial training opporlimilics for youth 
and adults should he expanded hy 
developing piogiains to adjust the 
skill' of llie labor force to chaitging 
iieed«; of the economy. Particular cm- 
plijsis w.as made for retraining the 
uneniploycd ami for increasing the 
numl ^r of occupations for which 
training i' juovidcd. 

It was furllicr recommended that 
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a|)jiivnliceship programs should be ex- 
panded and im{)rov(Ml by encouraging 
appienliccship training for both Iradi- 
liotird and other o<rup.ilions; icijuir- 
ing lelalod iii'lnjelioii for all appren- 
lieediips; maintaining upd.ited in- 
striielioii materials and equipment, 
and udng the joint apprenticeship 
rommitlccs representing management 
and labor. 

linforlminlely, tlicic seems to be no 
U. O.nicc of Eduenlion sponsored 
studies <!ealing with apprenticeship. 
Allliough con'idcrahle research on ap- 
preisiice training has hocn done by 
eoiiegc departments of industrial man- 
age merit and labor relations, and also 
hy the U. S. Department of I.ahor, this 
iaipoii.int realm of the vocational jiro- 
gram has not caught the attention of 
educational researchers. 



.Since no U.C.O.E. .'ponsored proj* 
eet« ,nro avaiiahlo, there is included in 
this i«'uc of “Research Visibiiily” a 
review of the hook. The Nei’ro nnd 
ylpprcntircshipf which is based on a 
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i\ i •• 4,,! ! :>V uiill in 

\, ; ! « iiili'.uiuli. il i.-4 .1 ili.'lmltiii;;; 

. •.••i;' .!\' i'n ili4‘ \«'iy siiiail [»ro|)(»r- 

:i 4u’ !\,' ;roc^ ii) t i ilaiii f-killcil 

ili'-i'i Iir.iii.itioii 
; -x ,i ,;:i iitiji ill. ml coiilriltill- 
'• a varu'iy ul (illirr ( (t'.iiiilav 

. •' ! 'a'l'- if.i'Oiis wliy so few 
. t(- i.s\o i>.u li< i|).i!fil ill 
'.iv'i' {r.ii.iin r .uv riliul. 

ji, i'';i.i;:cil In llils ii.ivc 

oiy.anI>a\i iiilo five main io|»ii‘s, 
a'l r(!.:!ii-x to llic major liifuio, 

;i:ul Ailiills lainiinioyoil oi‘ al 
'.mix. i Iiinif' arc: 

1 . }‘!\|5.;'uiiiia' I’aitU’aJlon .iml Train- 
j-. r Oiv'iortimilics Comnii ii-.iiraic With 
Ai-vo' «>{ llic [ al>or I'on i'. 

' 2 . Innov.itivc programs, Alolliocls, 
?. 1 a lor ia. is. Tccli ni<iuc.s. 



TOPIC o*:ei 



Iv.oautliii ' ami Impioving At)- 

nivnrioc l’iu"i'.'iii .. 

* ^ 

I. Ijlili/iii;'; I’olal Kdiioarmiial I’o* 
soiiivi 4 ( V»K .ilioiial .iM«l (lonoial) ^I'o 
Adi'ijii.iirly Pimltit; Voc;ilioiial Op- 
poi limliio-s fur i!inii!(»yo'i <m*l L'lioiii- 

iilm ftl \Voikn4. 

f). ( fiiid.mcc ami IMa' aiiioul S'TV- 
ioos .mil i'ollou-iiji Slmli'"'. 

'Ilio roporl-t llial aio iiiolmlod undor 
(Moll lopic Ikivo licon derived from 
omnp!oi -,'(4 a.id a\.iilald<; .-^indic'. Ollier 
iriM'. lI 'atioii '■ siiii in jiroco-s mid mil 
^•i avail.iido lino:i:’i liio i'lIilC .'Vs- 
Iviii are gi\on in tin; liildiogiaj'hy. (See 
jiayo'- 17 ami 111.) 

In Soplendier if 67. llio F.uiC Cie.ir* 
iii'dioii'C on Voealioiial and 'j’edmio.'d 
I'alaoalion i^.'■•llcd Km firsl of a coulinu- 
ing .Miles of {■ul)lioaliens. Tiic Uvo 
jiuiillealioni', known as, “Aksiraels of 
KeM'andi and IJelalcd Materials in Vo- 
cnlion.-il and Tcelinic.al Educailon” 
(ARM) and as, “Al).4raels of Inslruc- 
lional Matoriais in Vocational and 



Sxpnncling Eilijcstion and Trainin'; 



"I iilinie.il ivli/o.ilion” fAl.d), i-- 
sued <pi. II Icily fl'.ill, \\ Iiil< r, .Sjirlng, 
and .'simniier ) . 

Al(\i incoi poiate 1 ah-lia*.!. of le- 
hi anii and olln'r iiial *i i d > v.ld'Ji aie 
ii ' fni lo ;i wide .'nidicnee of ir ejs in- 
Icif- lc.l in vocallon.d and 1» ( lijiie.al 
edmalion. Al.’d incliidc;.: 'di Irafts of 
ni.ilciiaR l\pie;d!y dc-igmal for lemii- 
er ii'-o or slndenl n o in die da •-room, 
and annol.'ilions (if liiidioei .Jiiliic' or 
II 4K of )n''lrnelional nialf-rlal '. AIM 
will lie of p.irlieidar iriP rr I lo Icadi- 
eis, nin icninm .sjieoialisls. hU[jei vi ■(ir'; 
and admiiiisiralor.-) invadved in du; n-o 
of Iii^tnielliinal in.ilerials in llic le;.di- 
er-ic, lining selling, or in cnrri( iil'nn 
devdopmcnl. 

.Sidi-criplions are availaldc al .s‘g.00 
j;er year for each puldieallon. Individ- 
ual issues arc c2.75. Order forms 
snoidd lie n quesled from Pidilications 
Clerl:, Tlie Cenlcr for Vocal ional and 
Teelmical Kducalion, 9d0 Kinnear 
Ko.'id, Columlius, Ohio d-3212. 
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i:l ‘dVri r.KNS oi- Ahult 

*7io.N S::r:KiNc'’ by Emvix R. Pabklr. 
St.\moi:!» Umveusity, Stanford, 
C\UF. (Pro.tixt ^ 5-COiTi) 1966. 
T.RiC rf El) 010 291.. ME ^'0.1.1 IfC 
l^ll.OO. 177 I’AGFS. 

The iniroduclion lo liu; Slaiiford 
Univcisily sludy of inforinalion- 
5 eking p.itlern.s by adull.s .stal(al lluit 
“few .siudics liavc been undeiTakcn lo 
dciermuic ihe scope and depth of 
a lull cdueallon.” klost have iiccn lini- 
il.'d in ilieir gencrali/.iEons liy ihe 
c’lar.acier of the edueat ional in.slilu- 
lion^ and by ceograpliical area. “One 
esci'plion was ihc general description 
of adult parlicipalion in forni.al and 
infoiiual educational pursuits undcr- 
laken on a national scale by .lohnslonc 
and Rivera of llic National Opinion 
li-e-cardi CeiUcr and published in 
196.-,.” 

Aimmg the Johnstone and Rivera 

* findings was information that parlici* 
palion in adult education programs is 
‘•kewed low.ard bigbor socioeconomic 

• .'tala-, suburb.iii living and support of 
a family in middle or upper-middle 
life style. Previous studies reported 
ihc'C same trends. 

In tins study of Uvo contrasting 
Cr:!ifornIa communities, the invcstigca* 
lion sought lo discover where adults 
turn for educational information on 




various topics, “wlnit kinds of people 
seek what kind.s of information 
through what channels?” 

A slruclurcd scliedule was used for 
interviewing 575 San Mateo rcddcnls 
and ],294 in Fimsho. Tlie scliedule was 
divided into .seven sections; nui'S 
media used and reasons for use; in- 
formation seeking related lo leisure 
activities; occupational information 
sccidng; educational hi.-ioiy; partici- 
pation in adult education; projective 
values queslions, and questions 
dealing with personal characteristics. 

In both cities, the selection of inter- 
viewees was made through random 
sampling procedures. All data from 
the two surveys wore transferred to 
punched cards and, later, magnetic 
tape for processing on llic Stanford 
7090 and B-5500 computers. 

The section of the study which re- 
porl.s demographic corrclalcs of parli- 




cipalion in on-lliojob training con- 
laiii.s significant information. 

“Many more than half llic re.-pond- 
ciils rc[, oiling on-lhc-jol) training 
were under 40, but a certain number 
of rci-pondcnli in their sixties al-o 
reported receiving this training. Parti- 
cipants arc move likely lii.in not to be 
relative newcomers lo the community'. 
. . . Tlicre are at least four distinct 
levels of participation in on-llic-job 
training. Younger men are the ino.-t 
active, with liiglicr education .arcomit- 
ing for even greater activity among 
them. Next are the older men and the 
younger women wdlh sonic college ed- 
ucation. lliird arc older men and 
younger women with only high school 
ecluculton. Lastly, older women are 
very unlikely to have received on-llic- 
job training, whatever tlioir education- 
al background.” 

Among oilier findings of the study 
is information that men made greater 
utilization of vocational instruction 
than women; attitudes toward prior 
seliooling bad little influence on adult 
parliripation; and educational level is 
a strong determinant of informalion- 
.seekiiig. Adults at lower cducalion.il 
levels depend on broadcast media 
while those with college Irainiiig .M-ck 
information in print. 

The concluding section of tlie 'iudy 
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pMiiii'' Mill llt.il l!if iiiO'l U'rliil 

iliiJiM;*' (if l'((! ujmil ittc itniuips not 
(.•i-r.t.iincil in tin* S'Utmri.uy f-!;ilcit'cnN, 
liiil arc l(> Ik' found in llui ilcluiU'd 
liUitiLdimi' of lii«; diversity of in- 
fo- ni.tlion 'Oii'dit ilaoiiyli a v. icli,' vari- 
ety of eliannei^ l»y diifcrenl kiiid'^ of 
jie(>(>lc. (,’eilaljily llin study doc-^ eon- 
tain a Uf'.dlli e.f st.ili'tiea! infornialion 
that (Kudd not reafiilv l>c proM'ntcd 
llii(>iiuli a sunnnari/atlon. 

Till.-' report siiould he of inlcrv't for 
it- udl oruani/inl procedures as well 
as for tin? specific data that is C'Clract- 
ed. AUlioupIi readers arc cautioned 
not to ap[>ly the adult infornialion 
seekie.;^ fuidiiej;s in San Mateo and 
Fre-no loo literally lo their own con- 
diti. Ill'S, they rmild use this report for 
guidance when planning any similar 
study in a local sUualion. 

■1:2 ‘Tin: Pukdiction' of Out- 
c.oMiis OF MDTA Pisocnuts: A Pilot 
Stc'dy*’ i:y IIauold A. F.dgerton am> 
Poi'.KUT \V. Sylvester. Performance 
iu;u:.\Rcii, Inc., V/AniiNCTON, D.C. 
fPRO.Ti:<;T ir 5-0127) 1966. ERIC if 
El) 010 Oil. MF 60.09 nC $1.52. 19 

PACES. 

The .suci'Css of training programs, 
such as those organi/cd under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Aet, may in part be evaluated in terms 
of two impoiTanl factors: the propor- 
tion of entrants who complete the 
conr-c, and the niimlier of graduates 
who arc placed in ajiproprialc jobs. 

The Performance Re->careli Corpo- 
ration pilot study, w'hilc recognizing 
th.if many other measures of success 
e.iti he ideiilincd, has concenlralcd on 
rcti'iilion and placcmei:! of MDTA 
Iraiuce-) in six major cities. To make 
tin? sample .«uffieicntly lioinogencous 
the following limitations were 
adopted: 

1. Only MDTA programs approved 
durin'^r fiscal 196 1 were used. 

2. Only programs for wliicli the 
of Manpow'er and Training had 

fi>llow-up data were included. 
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Data lor l!ie ,-luiI/ I'iii'ie fi(j/ri two 
^iiuice-: followaii) il.ila for each pio- 
gram ohliiimd and oigatii/ed hy the 
Oliiee (i| M.aii'iiue.' and Training, and 
hy a <pu‘ liomi.iiie an-.vv- ied hy pro- 
giain direelof-. Of the .‘512 ipieslioii- 
naiic- mailed. 222. or 71 perei'iit, were 
eoiuph;Ied ard leliuiicd. 

“Tuo ((•<!(,' were developed for re- 
eonliiig {!.(' d.ila on lilM eai.!-. Pl.m-. 
f(<r slali-iical Ireatiia'iil reijiilred that 
all data he in a folia \>!ii>!i would 
peiiiiil eorielalioii wilh each of the 
erileriit a^ well as wiili caeii of the 
other eharaclerislics; lienee, each 
roded item of iiifia malion had lo he 
expressed a- a \ariahle or as a diiliol- 
otiiy." 

Two kind.s of stali.slieal evidence 
were produced for tlm study: 

]. Correlations of each of 95 inde- 
pendent variahles from the rjue.slion- 
naire and from the OMAT files wilh 
each criterion (retention and [dacc- 
mcnl) . 

2. Coinhinations of independent or 
predictor variablc.s for the hc.st pos- 
sible prediction of each criterion. 

A stepwise regression was used to 
select a small nninhcr of variables 
having the lilglicsl correlations, after 
correction for chance factors, in mak- 
ing a purely sLalislical prediction of 
rclonlion and plaecmeiil rales for 
MDTA programs. 

The investigators report that the 
results of this statistical analysis may 
he divided into two groups: those i rc- 
(liclors which relate lo the characteris- 
tics of trainees, and those w’liich de- 
scribe the program or its management. 

“If the variables whicli relate lo 
characteristics of trainees and also 
show significant correlation wilh ci- 
ther retention or placement w’ere used 
lo select trainees, llic people selected 
w’ould not fit the description of the 
people for whom the MDTA program 
was ilcsigncd. According lo the statisti- 
cal evidence, if trainees are selected lo 
show’ a high retention rale, llioi e se- 
lected would have education at the 
twelfth grade level or liiglier. They 
would not he receiving pnhiic assist- 
ance nor have markclahlc .‘'kills, and 
would have had employment within 
the three months preceding the train- 
ing program. 

“Tlicse arc not the people for whom 



ihe AID’I'A |i/'i"ia:ii w a- fl' . . . 

5 he i»mI jil iihi' III i ■> that <)[ II..II ii: ■ li:" 
[lUigr.iiii ill liie Ir.iiiii'c i.'lli i 
li viir* !o .'•ch ( I 1 1 aime-. to lit lli ; li .uii- 
ill". |»ro"rain. ’ 

Will’ll I’oii idcr'ii" lunv l‘i iii’,.i<*,c 

releiili'ui and jil k • lai iil ia ilii \ 
prograiii.s, the aniliois :*l t!i.* that iii-' 
‘‘sigiilficanl \ .uialilcs” of ih' ir Iiu.*’ !!’ 
galiiifi iiullcale lluil llie ffillo'*. lug a<;- 
lioii > miglit well he l.'l.'n: 

— Reduce cla'.i size are! r< (hr-; lie' 
Iraiiie*:- leaclicr ralio 

— i'roiiK.ie a ■-(•n'.il.le ei.mi i lit!’;, 
program for liie liairice-. e-jiceially 
taking advantage of the Iti-lriK !or in 
his (la- .siijoin relalioti-.liip to the 
Iraiuee.s 

— Develoji valid and acccpiaide 
ways of luea-'iiring iiiogie.ss in leani- 
ing 

- See that training is adju-led lo 
liie level and etiergie.s of the trainees 
— Have ci’iinsc conlenl and organi- 
zation preplanned so that the iii‘;! rue- 
tor does not liavc to organize the 
course 

— lie sure that fmaucial allowance- 
for trainees are adequate 

— Have knowledge of the overall 
abilities of the trainees 

— Make u-e of aptitude lcst.s to aid 
in as'-ignment and as an aid in per- 
formance evaluation 

—See that the time deinaruH of the 
cour.‘;c arc reasonable 

— Have available an e-linuile of the 
trainec.s’ quality of work in the course 
— Develop contacts willi local in- 
dustries to aid in placement 

— Have a program of evaluation of 
instrnclor performance 

• — Select instructors who have had 
cxpcricucc as workers in their field of 
instruction. 

Tlic next step recommended i.s lo 
study more intensely and in greater 
detail the effects of program organiza- 
tion and administrative and instruc- 
tional practices on both rclonlion and 
placement. 

It was suggested that relcution and 
placement arc not the only mca.-urcs 
of a program’s clTectivene-i. Many 
other factors need to he con-idered. 
Tlicsc would include the cdnc'alional 
and socio-economic level of trainees, 
family problems, trainee’s age and 
physical condition, and rcgion.al trans- 
portation problems. 

Wlicn considering ihc-^c, it is nece>- 
sary to keep in mind that the federal 
Manpower program is specifically de- 
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of cooiu*ini»lij in llic education 

ncivl aid of cultiirallv disadvantaued 
I (• liie l,oiii>i.ma Slate Uiiiver.'^i* 

ly trainac:; program for field service 

\i T’; 

Twonty-cii;iit qualified home 
Oi'oiiomifts were solocled to allend a 
throo-wtvk workshop at Louisiana 
Sl.’.te University during the suininer of 
1966. The program's purpose w'as to 
prepare participants for leadership in 
training adults and older youth to 
as'innc homemaker service rcspon>i- 
hiHiios. 

Tiic local lionicmaker-liome health 
aid training program consisted of an 
r.O-Iiour course. The fir."l 60 hours 
were spent in elassroom in>truetioii 
and evaluation of trainees. Tliis w'as 
*U)l!»>v.'cd by 20 hours of supervised 
work oxperienec in which trainees 
were placed in hosjiitals, nursing 
liomc'. private homes, and nursery 
scliooL. 

Problem Areas 

'ilic woikshop program was com- 
prised of lectures, reports and discus- 
sions of research findings. Emphasis 
was ))l.iccd on praclicrd apjdicalioii of 
findings to individuals and family situ- 
ations. .Sixteen prohlcm areas relating 
to the training of homcmaking service 
workers were considered. Among these 
were; 

j. Basic emotional, social and intel- 
lect iial needs of family members and 



ilnplii'jlliiii ■ of *,vilh t.linilics 

and liidividii.ii-' in « <tni(iiiiiiirie, dillcr- 
ing in -iiciui-coinonic. aitil ediicalioiiai 
back;' ! (iiiiid. 

2. Itiulopical ami jdi) ioloyical jm- 
pccl.- <if agjjig. 

.‘5. ik'r.-iun.il can,* of the ill and ag- 
ing; jiicveiitimi and iicalmeiit of <’Oni- 
imiii illtics'-o-. 

•I. Way.? of giving a^-i-laiici; In 
families ex])cricni ing cnimgcin y ^lllla- 
tions dl.'.lni fling to llic life of family 
iiirnibei.-. 

.'i. Nnlritional iiccils of family mem- 
bers. Meal [ilanniiig and preparation 
with emphasis on special pnddciiis 
duo to age or illness. 

6. ('are and guidance of children of 
various nge-s. 

7. Conlrihntion of social services 
and agencies and community service 
organization to families. 

8. Tcarhing nu'lhods related to the 
training of adults and older youth. 

9. Development of a syllahus to be 
u.scd as a guide for training adults and 
older youth for homemaker service 
rc.sponsibililics. 

10. Methods of arranging for super- 
vised work experiences of adults and 
older youth. 

11. Arrangements for placement 
and supervision of trained adults and 
older youth by one community 
agency. 

12. Development of tecbmTpics to 
evaluate the training program. 

Work Shop Materials 

For each proLlem area, a con.sulliiiit 
was asked to speak during llic work- 
shop. Copies of these supplementary 
materials and annotated course oiil- 
line.s were made available to each 
trainee. They are reproduced in this 
report. 

Work.sliop participants reviewed the 
annotated course outline of the 
ITomcmakcr Service Training Pro- 
gram and ' then proceeded to revise 
specific areas of study within the total 
outline, using a small group approach. 

The organization of local training 
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prograiirs for liomemala r sciviee 
workers was varied in acrordanre with 
coininuiiily siliialioii.' and tlic si/c of 
the class. Stops taken in the develup- 
niciit of a local program imduded the 
organization of a pari.>-h advisory eom- 
inillcc; a publicity campaign; inter- 
viewing and screening applicants, and 
the actual conduct of the local lionn;- 
making training course. 

A total of 12 findings and eonelii- 
sions were developed through ilio 
workshop. Tlie.-e pertain to the fnne- 
tion of stale and parish advLory com- 
mit tecs; the need for working reia- 
tionships between various agencies; 
items referring to qualities of training 
personnel; instructional rontenl and 
methods; and specific .servico.s ren- 
dered by trained lioincmakcr». 

Tdic recommendations of the report 
slre.ss the value of advi.sory commit- 
tees, identify the need for additional 
jmblicity, the importance of frequent 
evaluation of trainee.s. and the need 
for strength in interpersonal relations 
at the local level. 



Value 

This report .should he c.spceially 
valuable to home economists, whether 
at the college or local level, in those 
stales that do not have a similar pro- 
gram. nie use of local women, pre- 
suinably tho.se not likely to have pro- 
fc.ssional preparation beyond the 
training program discussed for 
homemaking services, • presents some 
intriguing possihililics. It would he 
interesting to know, for example, 
whether a two-way learning prof-e-s 
takes place bctw’een the profe.'^ion..l1v 
prepared home economist and the field 
w’orker .«lic trains. Also, has the work 
that homcmaking scr\dce persons do 
helped them to develop less stereo- 
typed approarhes to their own inter- 
personal and to their community re- 
lation.ships? 
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1:1 ‘ IJiM Mit.ii, l)K\i;i,oi'Mi;Nr am) 

!‘t Mowiisviio.v i.\ Aitfi.r Tkumng 
\N i' r.Y Jai'.oi; Kaufman. 

'i'.n: 1 ‘i:nn::ylvama Statu Umvkijs* 

1 1 V. IM\ rv I*auk, 1*a. 

r> iv.07) I'juo. i:uic if i:i) oio 495. 
Ml' io::,6 1 ic $ 10.2 1. i:i(i i*acks. 

A p.KMl \.ivl(iy of t<Uu}ii's and aollv- 
ilic', some couipleU*«l and others in 
pioe.icss, ar«; included in the ovciall 
scoi*e of the lV*im Stale study. The 
four }:< netal objectives of the project 
uore to; 

1. A^onlain if a university represen* 
tativc could act as a “change agent” in 
the initiation of a coniinunily action 
progiain. 

2. Study the process of coniinunily 
action orgaiiixation as a case study. 

li. Involve existing institutions in 
ilevelopmcnl of a coniniiinity action 
i»rograiii. 

*t. Assist in the dcvolopinont of new 
programs. 

A number of longitudinal studies, 
now in process, lu\e been initiated as 
part of the total project. These in- 
clude; (a) Experimental program to 
compare education versus skill train- 
ing for young school dropouts, (b) 
ncvclopincntal program for an 
ooonomie evaluation of vocational edu- 
cation. (c) Cost benefit analysis of 
vocational education, (d) Demonstra- 
tion program to develop labor comniu- 
iiily specialists. 

A research, development and 
donionslralion program in ibc Mon- 
Vough Region, a deprived area which 
includos 31 communities in the 
.-lOUlheast section of Alleghany Coun- 
ty. I*a., is a major part of this report. 

Part II of the report is a case study 
of the region, focusing on the people 
living tlieic. Economic and sooial 
profiles were drawn up, iiieluding an 
estimate of decreasing population 
trends, aging ]iopulalion distributions, 
growing proportion of non*whiles, 
eliinie t;omposilion, educational attain* 
merit, and slruelurc of the la!»or force. 

'Ilic main effort of the project was 
the creation of the Mnn-Yoiigh Com- 
uvunily Action Committee, an inter- 
roiriiuimily endeavor which was a new 
evpeiience l«. the region, llie report 
rifi rs a bluepriiil of the phases of 
• levelopiiient and oigaui/ation for c-om- 
eiimilv action. The last stage, synihe-is. 
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where otlier organ!/alion.-i are i<> 
cruited and nicignl to form one orga* 
iii/alion, is si;;,nili(:aiil in th.it the new 
orgaiiizalion grow.s through chaunel.s 
already established in the community. 

Through informal organization and 
Ih’xihle ohjoclives the cominiltcc be* 
came a “Gateway to Opportunity.” 
Ibc fundamniilul deficiency in the 
area was the lack of basic skills 
provided by public education. In lOGI- 
an evening course granting high 
school equivalency was set up. A 
ITeadslart Program was initialed. Ad- 
ditional plans were being made for a 
pcrinaucnt institution to help dropouts 
which would bo an extension of the 
local public school system. 

Additional activities iiiilintcd were: 

1. A miilli-functionnl community 
center, including adult education and 
work experience for teenagers. 

2. Prc-vocational Opportunity Cen- 
ter for the Handicapped. 

3. Information and referral center. 

4. Project 44 — to create part-time 
jobs for potential dropouts. 

5. Organized play areas in housing 
projects operated by Vista workers. 

6. Community action programs for 
municipalities. 

Recommemlations 

Altltough the report asked to what 
extent federal lcgi.slation might be the 
basis on which iho region could orga- 
nize itself, it recognized that the com- 
munity nnisl be the locus of the war 
on poverty. 

Still, a broad concern for the de- 
velopment, allocation and utilization 
of all levels of human resources is 
nccc.ssary for the formulation and im- 
plemcntalion of public policies related 
especially to the disadvantaged. The 
relation between the disadvantaged 
and their environment must be ascer- 
tained. Consequently, there is a need 
• for longitudinal studies to dolcnninc 
ceonomir, p^yeliologicnl and sociologi- 
cal problems ciicoimlercd by the 
. dismlvanl.igeil. 

Tlic irmjor recoinmcndalions were; 

1. Nml for more mid belter data in 
ino,-t .irea*- mid need to disaggregate 
flalii so il.«i scope relates to appropriate 
level- of decision making. 

2. Need for longitudinal studies in 
all of subject mailer areas. 



3. Great need fur sulj-ruliooal and 
local studies iit all area'-. 

4. Need for more evalmitioii of 
cffcels of on-going onli povcily ami 
other projects ami building into them 
of individual uiid ev 'luallve research. 

3. Need to us-css human resources 
and implications of major develop- 
inenl.s 

6. Need to disseininule rc.?careh re- 
sults to potential hciieficiaries. 

7. Great need for in-depth sludie- of 
prc.scnt employer policies and prac- 
tices relating to hiring, promotion, 
training inccntivc.s, and retirement. 

»1. Need to develop and relate cfTce- 
lively new or proven tools of analysis, 
especially cost-benefit, to appropriate 
problem areas. 

This project, stimulating a nund^er 
of research studies, some relevant to 
vocational education, and initiating 
community action development, i.s cer- 
tainly vast and ambitious in .scope. It 
i.s hoped that some plan for permanen- . 
cy can he evolved for llie community 
action endeavors so that Ilucluation.s 
associated with federal appropriations 
and funding will bo eliminated. Tlic 
process for transition from a “crash” 
program to a permanent one, operated 
mainly with local people and local 
funds, seems built into the project. 

'flic “cost-benefit analysis of voca- 
tional education” now under way as 
part of one study, needs to be closely 
obscrx'cd as such an approacli to eva- 
luation may have serious implications 
for all phases of education. Are cost 
accounting methods an appropriate 
inc.isurc of the subtle and intangible 
aspccU of tlic educational process and 
its product? The findings of these and 
oUicr long-term investigations will be 
awaited with interest 

“The Influence of Speed and 
Pkior Knowledge and Expep.iemif. on 
Adult Training” ry Doit.t.as D. 
Sjogren and Alw R. K\o\. I niver- 
siTY OF Nerraska, Ijncoi.v. Ntr. 
(Project .3 00m 1%'.. KRIG ~ 
ED 003-190. ME .^.27 IIC .^7.10. 112 

PAci:s. 

'l iio iiilroduelion to ihl- e\p«M iim ri- 
lal invcnligalion slates that adult edn- 
ralors lia\c little iuforrnalion based on 
research to tell them how to dc-igti 
educational programs b»r adiills -«* 
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I !.ii liMitiiii,: «. ru<-|i\ciit‘.-. iiuil 
.\ .'I'liiiii. < »!. *ll It.*' l»<Yti vvcU 

. -I i li i!:.:! till' luiinan clianv-cv* 

1 'i; -It'!. i'!\ ,iiui 

• llu* lili' Aloii|; Nvilll 

t!; .• ,i!«‘ rm liotmu'nl.ii and ^o<•ial 
Wlu’.IuT tllf-'C 

. i< 'isU iu rh.inriiu;’; rihicalioiial 

j»:v> i'(uu» for (he ailiill ii also aa 
ii>t;M>ila:il <nir-lion." 

i\*(ir i’XjuTiaioals liTaliu;^ m'X, alli- 
tinlo. piior ktsouk’<l",c, ami speed were 
Kspiaiiuoulal jiroups wcro 
lined from a slralilied pool of lOo 
adalls, ela.-xiliod iiilo 2f colls uilh 
H‘\e'i piMsojis wUliin each coll. Kac* 
torj« Used in ”i*oijpint; wore sox, sooio* 
oeonomic slaliis (SKS>, previous parti- 
oipalioa in adult cdiioalioii and age. 
Throe ago groups were established; 
und<T 111 , 3l"l 1 and 45-65. 

Ixi'cntiftnctU of Adults 

la order to fill all the groups or 
cells for the experimental design, 
scrcral groups of adults were contact- 
ed ineluding service clubs, business 
groups, labor unions, ebureb groups, 
adult high school and college classes, 
and servicemen at a nearby air base. 
After bearing a description of the 
■ project, those still inlcrc.-'letl w'ore 
a^'kotl to fill out a que>lionnairc that 
inoludod questions pertinent to the 
• ela-silicalions, a 15-itom vocabulary 
tc't, and questions related to llieir 
knowledge about and inlercsl in some 
possible to})ics for study in the proj- 
ect. From about 500 who allcnded the 
information session and completed the 
questionnaire, 211 adults were select- 
ed and w ere assigned to cells. 

The first session in liio project, a 
second ses'^ion in the middle and the 
la-l ses-^ion were each devoted to test- 
ing. A JO- item pretest of cadi of the 
lojiie.s studied was administered along 
with three standardized tests. The 
Strong Vocational Interest lllank, l*pe 
Imi'nlory of Values and McMahon -lo 
item Counselor Evaluation Test were 
gheri for two purposes: (a) to obtain 
lia«clinc information for using the 
. sajnplc in further longitudinal studios, 
and (h) to determine whether the 
scale scores on these instruments were 
, rorrolatoil with the performance of 
adults in the project. The Woolisler 
.'\d»ilt Inlelligonce Scale was adminis- 
tered individually tp each subject to 
serve as a control variable and also to 
provide information for further study. 
It was decided to use the “cells” of 



.-even .suhjei'l.s a.-> a >ami»lin;' iniit, 
r.itlu r th.iii ihc indhitlual pailiei- 
pani'i. Itotaileil d< ciiplioiis of aiialy- 
si:: of vaiiaucf^ pmei ilures employed, 
statistical data derived and generalized 
results obtained for e.ieh of the four 
major experiments are reported. 

Among the findings, reported to 
have imporlanl implications for adult 
educators are the following: 

“There is a lack of apparent rela- 
tionship between the age and per- 
formance on any of the erilcrion meas- 
ure.s. . . . 'I'be evidence was consistent 
with other researeb comparing the 
performance of adults of dilTercnt 
age.s conducted by Hirrcn, 1%5; and 
Knox and Sjogren, 1%5. 

“There is an apparent faeilitativc 
clTect on perfonnaneo of previous par- 
ticipation in adult cdiicallun activities. 

“'Jlie SES classification accounted 
for a sign! (lean! portion of the varia- 
tion on all but one of the achievement 
tc;ts. . . . The one test iii which no 
dilTercncc resulted was Russian; a top- 
ic w'illi which ne,itbcr SES group was 
familiar prior to the study. 

“The SES classification did not 
yield consistent results across the ex- 
periments. 

“Tiic data from menial ability tests 
.supports previous re.scarcb by Kirrcn, 
1%3, in which the level of per- 
formance or information, comprehen- 
sion and verbal items tended lo in- 
crease steadily with age, and the level 
of performance on perceptual and 
timed items tended lo decrease with 
age.” 

Limiting Factors 

llic Limitations of the .study stale 
that the sample was not drawn ran- 
domly from a population of adult.s, 
benee generalization of findings to 
the total adult population is not 
justified. Also mentioned is the limit- 
ing factor that all study materials 
were programmed and invc.sligatcd in- 
dividually. Thus, generalizations to 
otitcr types of educational aelivilics 
should be made with caution. 

This report should be of value lo 
re.'Carcbcrs interested in developing 
other .studies relating lo learning in 
adult cdiicalioii. It also should help 
administrators of adult programs as 
they make pbm.s for aj)propriale curric- 
ulum materials and Icneliing meth- 
ods. Tlic po.sitivc r«;lalionsbip bclw’cen 
age advancement and level of verbal 
comprehension supported by this and 



oilier re (xircli ->!i aid be con->i(l«aed 
wiien jjii-jjaring iii.--lrui:tioiuii iii.ili't)- 
aK for chi'-se.s with wide dlffercnci-i in 
ages. 

<\:C) “An Ex 1*1-01.*, Sti.dv or 
KNOwi.i;i)cn.s in Cnii-» lJi:vi:i.oi*,\if>N't 
AND Luioancj: Nmji;o nv Motiikus 

AM) WoilKKOS IN OcCU'ATIO'.S 
J!i:i-ati;i> to Child Caul” uv Rirni E. 
WinTMAU.su. llNivKitsrrv of Illinois, 
UltDANA, III. (PitOJLCT if- O-ftlO.')) 

1%0. ERIC f El) 010 071. MF .$0.27 
HC $5. UJ. 106 I'AGKS. 

'iliis study attempted to: 

1. Ascertain the knowledges in child 
development and guidance necdeil by 
mothers and by employees in selceled 
oi-cnpalions related to child care. 

2. J(l<*nlify those knowledges wbi«:h 
arc imi({uc to the mother role and to 
the employee roles and those which 
are common lo both. 

U. A.scerlain lo what extent employ- 
ment education in certain occupations 
which re(]uire knowledges and skills 
usually considered a part of the field 
of home economics can be included in 
separate courses. 

“Tlie main task of the invcsligalion 
was to galhor and analyze the opinions 
of practitioners and specialists in child 
development regarding the kind and 
depth of knowledge in child de.velop- 
nienl and guidance needed by mothers 
and by cm[»loyccs a.s day care fo.-ler 
mothers, day care center directors and 
child care assistants.” 

Tlie sample grou]>.s were taken from 
an lu-counly area in lllinoi.s. The in- 
slrumcnt used in llic study was an 
approved list of Co items of knowl- 
edge in child development and 
guidance. Presented as n rating scale 
from one lo five, the items were 
thought essential for the performance 
of a job. This list of knowledges wa.s 
also designed to assist in curriculum 
development in home economics. 

Also employed w*as a descriptive 
data que.stionnairc which asked the 
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twv ''«‘f «>J )i\u- uf l'«Min;il 

i'!.‘ iiiii;il't‘i nl viMi'' 4*f rxjtoi’UuH'*; ;uu.l 

liiv* ihimIut ttf (Miir.'iN lakon in ciiild 

*Mif .iihI !UIh!>iiico. All llio ilaln, rliicfly 
* o!t ol' llii* oi>iiiious of priicli* 

.mil ^[uvi.lli^ls, was loslril sin* 

'Hk* «oiuln'ii*ns (hawn from ll«e 
lo-tiii;.': of null li)iMiflic«fs ar»;: 

1. iluTi* arc no diUVroiuTs lu'lwrcn 
llu* jM«»fi-'.-.i»Mials’ ami piauliliomus* 

romuTiiin;;’ llio iK’plli ol nn* 
♦Irr.-'laiiiliiuj; in (»o itniis of knowlcilijo 
it! rliilil ilcvclnpimnl aiul {'iiiilama; 
iKV(k*il l»y inolluMS ami cin()h>yocs in 
o^vn^»ali^>n^ rclalod lo cliild raro. 
T!uM<*forc, it may Ito assiimod lliat 
praflillorn'r-* am capaldc of making 
jndj;nu!iil5 idonnl knowlrd^o 
luvilod lo poi form tlu'ir jobs. 

2. Moilu'is and rmpb)yerts in oacli 
of llii'oc occnpalinns related to cliild 
care need difTeirnt nmonnls of know]* 
ed;.’,e in cliild (levciopnicnt and 
jiUidanoo. 

The d«*scriplivc data questionnaires 
pertaining lo formal education and the 
nuinber of courses in child develop* 



meiil U!\iM!ctl dial jirofe -'ioiial ; roups 
had liUMii' lii;;li(r ihan the j»raull* 
lioii'u.V yroup.T widi which they wcie 
compared. 

The slmly refers lo Dr. Elizahelh 
Siuii»soti*.s proposal for curriculum do* 
velopmunl in home economics at the 
.secondary level as a possihlo model. 
(‘T*ro]«;elions in Home Kconoiuics Ed* 
ncatioii,” Aincricnn l^ocational Jour^ 
tiul, I ol. 10. Nov., 1905., pp. dl*43). 
A nirrieulnm would be organized 
around ilie dirce major purposes of 
home eeoiioniics eduealion: 

1. Erepuralion for hoiueinaking and 
family life 

2. I’reparalion for employment in 
occupations nlili/.ing homo ecunomii.s 
knowledge and skills 

I). Molivalion and rcernilinent of 
college-bound students for profc-ssion* 
al careers in liomc ccoiioniics. 

Importantly, Siinp.«on recommends 
an area of commonality with u “roles 
of women” core. 

It was the hope of the researchers 
that the findings from the summaries 
of knowledge in cliihl development 



could 1 m; u cfiil in delcnuiitiii”' hicii 
knowledges are coinmon to ail lhr<o 
purpose, of honuj teonomic) ai.d 
which are unique lo on', o:;e. (Com- 
mon knowledges might iio u .<mI In a 
core course while llio-e ile'iu' of kiiowl* 
edge wliieli arc unique nilj-hl be in* 
chidinl in advanced or .scp.irule eour-r-. 

It was recommended that knowl- 
edge needed by mothers and employ- 
ees ill all three oceupallons rel.i*e»l to 
child care he included in a core 
course. Items needed only by molla rs 
should be ineludcd in honiema'rung. 
Items needed by cniployi-e.-. <-liould be 
included in couiac.s eniplia.->izing 
preparation for occupations. Items re* 
ipiiring considerable knowledge 
should he included in an in-deplh .’sec- 
ond con^ course unit in chihl develop- 
ment mid guidance. 

As Simpson points out in the Intro- 
duction lo the report, there arc factors 
other than knowledge, such as abili- 
ties, altitudes, socioeconomic condi- 
tions, student needs and the school 
situation, that must he considered in 
curriculum planning. 
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TOPIC THREE: Expanding and Improving Apprentice Programs 



No U.S.O.E. sponsored projects reported. 

The Negro and Apprenticeship r.Y F. Ray Mausiiall 
AND Vrai.NON- M. Dkiggs, J«., The Jouns IIopkin.? I’ukss, 
Daltimoije, Md. 1967. 28.'* paces. 

Apprenticeship, the traditional and established route to 
journoyiuan status in iiiany skilled trades, Iia.s, fur one 
reason or another, not been readily accessible lo Negroes. 
Of the more than 50,000 apprenticeships made availahlo 
each year in the United Stales, only u token nuinher of 
Negroes has been admitted. As a result, a licaled conlro* 
vor.sy developed during the late 19.50’s and early 1960's 
between civil rights spokesmen and the apprenticc.sliip 
« stahlishiiieiil. 

Tile clashes lielwecn increasingly militant civil rights 
urgani/alions and craft unions hroughl a focus of attention 
to the .situation by governmental agencies and the press. 
Deelining job opportunities in the unskilled occupations 
previously open lo young Negro males and the correspond- 
ing sharp im reascs in Negro unemployment added a new 
seii-e (if urgency to the problem. 

In the .summer of 1965, the Department of Economics of 
the University of Texas entered into a contract with the 
OlTicc of Manpow(?r, Automation and Training (OMAT, 
now known as llic OfTicc of Manpower Policy, Evaluation 
and Research) to undertake a study of Negro participation 
in apprenlicesliip programs. Tlic project director, Profes- 
sor F. Ray Marshall, his associate, Vernon M. Briggs, and 
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21 special inlcrvinwer.s studied the participation of Ne- 
groes in apprenlicesliip programs in 10 major cities with 
largo Negro populations. This book is based on the study 
report. 

The 10 large cities used for the study were selected to 
represent a variety of problems and geographical loca- 
tions. Consiillalion with spokesmen for civil rights, gov- 
ernment, industry, and labor unions was part of the 
selection process. 

Since the investigators were primarily interested in 
“trouble spol.s” where civil rights organizations or govern* 
incnlul agencies w'cre attacking or about to attack the 
apprniilicc.sliip cslahlkshmcnt, they paid particular atten- 
tion lo lho.se trades having the lowest number of Negro 
mcuibcr.s. Tlicse included electricians, ironworkers, sheet 
metal workers, plumbing and pipe fitting trades, printing, 
and some mcclianicnl trades in industrial plants. 

In addition to examination of written documents and 
rcjiorls were a series of interviews with two groups of 
people, llic first of these was comprised of representatives 
of a variety of governmental, union, management, civil 
rights, and other agencies. From thks group the investiga- 
tors sought to elicit background information, lo g.ithcr 
names of potential Negro interviewees, to seek suggc>lions 
for remedial action, and to verify conflicting reports. In 
mo.st instances, these reports were conducted by the direc- 
tor and associate director. 

The second group of interviewees consisted of Negroes 
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•' '.‘"I' uiil.’iiliiird ill iii|t j»ro- 

!■ . ' k.i’ilii ; ;i ji.'. is'OM on ;Iu*ir 

■ ’m' < ' [)ro‘'.r.iin tlrojioiil.s, or 

’'<• V. h.) (o coinplrlo lli«: ;tp|)Iii'alioii 

■ --.v .ifl/r I'Muo 'in;» an initial 

v i.i*!' :l;c I’.u-I. that tin* U. S. (aai-^u.s llurcaii rqiortcil 
l;Mi X.-;-.io»s con'liluUil pnrojU of appronlioesj in llin 
I ’.!>ot fon-o in l‘C>0 .iiul 2.52 pcrociit in 19()0, the slinly 
iho virliial ai».»cnro of N«\*tioes frotn appicn* 
ll o.'li'n proi-ram.^ until Stiniics in California aiul 

iNvav Volk fonml that only 1.0 ami 2.0 percent of appren* 
ti \u'ic Nt'^iroos. Now Jersey ami Conncelicul liml .5 ami 
.7 petveol resped ivi'ly. A survey of 1,000 apprentices in 
T.ii.'pa, Flotilla faileJ to iilcnlify a single Negro. And so 



oa . . . 

A variety of reasons was found for the very small 
proportion of Negro apprcnlicc.s. The authors slate, “Al* 
l!iotti:!i titc reasons why so few Negroes arc represented in 
applet! iicohip training arc easy to list, it is much I '-^re 
ililViailt to assign weights to each of llio factors in the 
eotnplex constellation of causes, (^il rights groups have 
cnp!t;>i/cd discrimination as a caiAal factor, while unions 
stressed lack of qualified Negroes. Specialized government 
a'^enclcs often add to iho confusion hy supporting the civil 
riglits leaders (if they are antidiscrimination organi/a* 
tions) or the industry (if they arc apprenticeship 
oflicials).” 

Ilie book reports that although racial discrimination 
continues to be an important factor, there are other causes 
as well. It is pointed out lliat unions have traditionally 
been exclusive, even when race was not a consideration. 
OlUcr reasons here noicd arc: the principle of labor 
shortage; quality control; politics and nepotism. ^'Craft 
unionists argue that tlicir sons and relatives arc more 
likely to have this feeling of craftsmanship than a young* 
stcr **oiT the street” who is merely looking for a job and 



ofl(!n Ila^ been niailvt'd down on llii* point by .'ippi'iili* 
H'li'dion cojiiinillcft i. 

'llic first nroimni inlntion mad«! i i lliat city govcinni' nl > 
havi! important roh's to ulay in increasing ihi. nmnlicr of 
Negro apprentices. Among the spccinc aetlvitic-s «.u;,'ge-if«l 
fur city governmenis arc the (‘.'Uahli'-lunenl of a human 
rol.ilioiis agency, wilholding of city fundi from building 
projects which c.xchide qualified Ncgroe.'s, operation of 
inediation facililM.’s and the mairilcnanco of relations with 
the varioiiH union, management, civil rights and govern* 
mental agencies that are involved in the problem. 

Another recoinnicndalion of the study has special inter* 
est to guidance coiin«clor.«. It points out that many inter* 
vicw'ces blamed high school counselors and the exagger- 
ations of civil rights lenders for their ignorance on appren* 
liccship information. 

‘‘Realistic information .should he readily available on 
.sucli matters as the number of apprenticeship openings 
likely to he avnilahie each year in a given city, as well as 
qualifications and procedural details for applying to these 
programs.” 

And also: ‘‘\Vliile counselors cannot bo blamed for all 
of the ignorance surrounding the apprenticeship que*tion, 
very few of them seem to give realistic advice to Negro 
youngslrrs concerning apprenticeship trltining. In part, 
this is because counselors have become convinced that 
Negroes cannot get into these programs. However, our 
evidence also indicates considerable bias by high school 
and other employment counselors against apprenticeship 
programs.” 

(Note: The U. S. Department of Labor, Manpower/Au* 
lomntion Research Monograph No. 6, ‘'Negroes in Appren* 
liccship,” is essentially a sequel to tlic book. Single copies 
may bo obtained free upon request to the Office of 
Manpow’er Research, U S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20210) 



TOPIC FOUR: Utilizing Total Educational Resources (Vocational and General) To Adequately Provide 

Vocational Opportunities for Employed and Unemployed Workers 



1:7 “Rksults of an Exploratouy 
Study or Fu.n'ctional Ii.litf.rates in 
Macon County, Alabama” by Tiif.o. 

J. PlNNOCK. TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, 

'fusKECEF., Ala. (Phoject # 5*0023) 
P)5.>. tVT # 002-178) 13 G pages. 

I: i-t hard to think of illiteracy as a 
condition that persists in Jet age 
America. Rut it doc^. And the largo 
nutnhers of peuplo who cannot road 
.ind write, whclhcr llicy live in Ihc 
.^uusii or llio urban glicllo. rep* 
fill a miiliiUid'' of personal Inig* 
. -i ’ — am! n national ili'«grar<\ Th«r 
T;i I:* /''-? In-liluie f-ludy of junctional 
ay i* a i«lKnkiti!; icvclalion a* it 



points up ill graphic detail the nature 
and scope of the problem. 

'llic main objective of this project 
was to comprehensively identify the 
problems of functional illiteracy in 
Macon County, Alabama, 'llic varia* 
1»1c.s contributing to illiteracy were ex* 
ami nod in terms of the functional illit* 
crate persons, their status and self* 
image, educational level, cconomiu 
and civic nclivitb-s, and health and nil* 
li ilional practieex. 

Till? srcoiidary objective was to con* 
duel a limited experimental leaching 
program for fiinrliomd illiterates in 
lliree •.•omniiiiiilies. 



In 1950, 835 Negroes and 35 whites 
living in rural areas had not success* 
fully completed one year of schooling. 
In 1960, 995 Negroes and 50 w'hilcs 
had not completed one year of school. 
ITiis rise in illiteracy suggests that 
iililcralcs foster illiterates, setting in 
motion a most vicious and miscrahie 
circle. 

Tlie socioreonomic and cultural 
problems faced by these illiterates are 
niauifidd. Machines are replacing itn* 
skilled worker-. Farmers leaving ibe 
latui and unskilled workers cannot b<» 
retrained al their ediiealioiial le\el. 
'I’licrc has been iiiueh eviJeme lliat 
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It \v;i.« v«vo;miI/.oiI ilHlrrale*> 

la.Ttlotl of a fmal.uitcnlal 



< Aiiullji nocilfd knowledge of 

ilo; u' ill* ri'l. (lions, ocoiioiiiio inipi'ovi.** 
a\;(ii,iMc ])ul»ll« services, riiilils 
pviviley.e-* ami eilizeiisliip. 'iliis sludy 
lia-^ ]M'o\i(!nl lilt: d.il.i ami jtai'lial 
**kn'o\.how** whieli ponuillcd a major 
j'ltack in four eoiinli'T* to aiaelioialc 
illilfraey and some of llic proMcnis 
created Iiv it. 

It wait aNo fell lliat innovations had 
. to he developed to accelerate the 
' ‘Icarniii.r; proeess of fuiietioiiul illiter- 
ate adults. The experimental phase of 
the projeel soiijiht to develop •e«:li* 
iiiques to spe^ d learning. 

General Design 

llie sample was composed of 6iTi 
Negro and 10 white functional illiter- 
ates. Tlio dala-gatlicring devices were: 

1. A comprehensive interview sched- 
ule designed and prepared to record 
data secured from functional illiterate 
adults hy interviewers. 

2. An interview schedule designed 
and used in soliciting information 
from Macon County Cooperative Kx- 
tension Service, Public Ilcnltli Divi- 
sion and ShcriiTs Department. 

3. A questionnaire do-«igned to seek 
interviews from volnnlary organisa- 
tions. 

4. Gray Oral Reading Test. 

5. Wcchslcr A dull Intelligence 
Scale. 

6. Participants* rating of class ex- 
perience. 

7. Teacher’s perception of program 
as it related to participants. 

Four classes wore estnhlishcd, three 
in rural communities and one at Tus- 
kegi'c Inslitiite. Progress was mcas- 
u.’od in terms of class parlinipalion, 
al'.cndancc, teacher evaluation, differ- 
emo in grade equivalence between 
fir.'t and final oral reading test, and 
changes in f.Q. 

'Hie experiment was d&*igned to 
fuirl out if persons *10 and under 
would absorb more in 2/3 lime than 
older persons, it was also designed to 
delcrmino if ;i small ea-li incentive 
oi;er«*d fill a uomj'ctitivc basis would 
liVihn a dilferem c in learning lo read. 
Oin: gi<iiip was ;.lven slipemls of 10 
• •’fii'- for every class hour allended 




and an ineroa.se on the ha'-is of 
aehicvenu'itt. Anotiicr group meeting 
only twice a week raihcr tlian three 
tiuie.s a wool., wa.s not olicred a mone- 
tary incentive. 

Investigators 'were, very satisfied 
with pailicip.itioii and inlerc^t. Thu 
assumption that illiicratcs will not 
participate in cdiicational endeavors 
was proved wrong. Tiic ’.inderstanding 
and experience of the teachers who 
prepared the adults eonlributcd to 
high participation. The attrition lalo 
for attendance from Fchmary lo May 
xvas only eight percent. 

Older participants showed an in- 
crease of grade equivalent of more 
than twice that of younger partici- 
pants. The indication is that increase is 
due lo the way the stipend was given 
on a coinpelitivc basis. The investiga- 
tors assume that fixed stipends 
guarantee ntlcndanee but only mo- 
tivate the learner if prorated and paid 
within the framework of performance. 

The l.Q. lest was administered at 
the beginning and end of the program. 
l.Q. tend.s to rise as the environment 
improves. Since the investigators could 
not improve the physical environment 
it is the academic work that caused the 
significant leap in l.Q. 

Many participants felt that the clas* 
scs were loo short. Mo.st liked tlio 
courses in civics and inatbcmalics, 
since these fulfilled immediate needs. 

Recommendations 

'llio investigators feel the following 
recommendations will have a lasting 
effect in improving the conditions of 
functional illilcralc.s: 

1. lilitcratc adults should he cx- 
po.«cd to coni inning programs of 
formal ediii*alinn and skills training. 

2. Govcrmiirnl policy in giving sti- 
pends to persons who jiarticipulo in 
adult cihicnlioii programs should he 
changed. Allowances slionid he prorat- 
ed n<»l in teiiiis of family size Iml in 
terms of porfoniiance ’n the training 
programs. Siieli slipemi- arc needed 



and will .'U'Cflcralc iiiiy h:i-ie ciJticu'.Ioii 
program. 

.3. .Adiniiii.-trator-i of coiinly govern- 
iiicnis should he ii.'qiiir' d lo all•-nd .i 
ihrec-wcek work-hop on college ( iiii* 
puses in which they would he e.:{)o < d 
lo Icelures and di-cii'-ion- on ••ul»j*.<l' 
rclalivu to their role ami rc>ponsi!)i|}- 
tics in liheraliziiig (diieatiou fur all. 
'flie.-c work>hops should eonlinuo over 
a five-year period during which llnu; 
ehaiige.s in policies toward illiterate- 
may be made. 

4. Higher institiilions of harning 
and other agcncic.s should iiiili.’ilc pro- 
gram.-- for self-help housing along wiiii 
federally employed guidaiiee eoiin-c- 
lor-, for poor and illllcrutc farnilic-. 

.7. Special altcntion .«hoiild he given 
to illilcralu adults who are victims of 
the share cropping system. 

(}. Tcacheis, counselors and oilier 
personnel who arc to work with fun«*- 
tionally illilcrntc adults mii-t he care- 
fully selected by “experts’* if max- 
imum resuiu arc to he achieved. 'IVo 
or three months of on-thc-joh/ofT-lhe- 
job training would bo advisable. 

4 :R “A Revikw a.nd ArpRAis.xL ok 
Ai»ui.t LiTKn.\cY Matkriam and Pro- 
CRAMS** BY Robert F. Rarnes a.m> 
Andrew Hendrickson. Ohio State 
University, Coi.UMiiU.s, Onto. (Puo.r. 
KCT # 5-0067) 1965. ERIC # ED 
003 519. MF S..36 IIC S8.72. 202 

PAGES. 

Hie study of 35 adult literacy pro- 
grams in 15 states was conducted to 
identify factors tlint underlie problems 
in the tcacliing-Inarning process as it 
applies lo the development of ba.<^ic 
skills in the functional and totally 
illiterate. An observation team of four 
collected “mainly subjective’* data by 
way of interviews with administrators, 
tcaclicrs and the illiterates themselves. 
Also included in the report arc sur- 
veys and appraisals of published mate- 
rials and a review of research on 
instructional materials, tests, mclliods, 
and programs for adult literacy educa- 
tion. .■ 

llic .«iCctions relating lo the vi-its to 
adult literacy programs wviv 
presented in a series of n.nrrnlivc re- 
porl.s.. Topic.s herein dl.-cus-ed were 
sludenis, leaching .-.lalf. program ad- 
miMislralioii, molivalioti of -.ludenl-. 
forms of learning, and u-e, of iu>.!nu . 
lioiial materiab. 

Tiilervicw's with le:iclier.- ihrouvlioui 
the 3.'i programs revealed lh.it all 




. . J it> Jill .'M u! rtii ni’i’il lor 
i.:; I— i A ; ii!mu;n) of 

;’.i* i.'.’uV-, Ilf ti . ♦■onl.iiiis ihe 
i I! M-. -!». i sl'u- Irainlii" luvil-. |••r• 
. .-.i :•< ;uti i! fill of iulull illil- 



1. r-,\i 5. iui.l !.o« iolo;4*u*;il 

i*t ' iii ’ .ii i! It'"* **i ioliill illili'riilO''. 

\.tu!l ;is llioy 

j>. ii.iin lo aihill illiU’iaU''. 

SVyt liolo- y of ihc slow mulor as 
.mmI-.-iI U* iiilnll illiunaU’S. 

i. r.rouj) oxnamics in llio a»liiU 
li.i'io l iiafalioii ilassiooin. 

r>. Ilttaian rrlalions. 

o. |.i,-iilif\ii;:.t iuv»U au.l itmnctlialc 
Ilf ;iii* ijulixuloal ^llulent. 

7. lMal»ii>l»sn:: aUainaltlc, nicasiira- 
111 * 

Koiiiuilalioii of ohjoclivcs around 
llh- 'mdUidualV mvds ami goals. 

•). I’riv^raiu I'valiialiou. 

10. Siltvlloii ami cvaliialion of in- 
liooal inalorials. 

U. l)i*\ •■loping snpplcmcnlal inalo- 
rial- lo int ol imlivlilual needs. 

12. Tv-Ming and ll»c place of Icsiing 



I ’.lie jiio-rani. 

'Ihe serii’s of intorviows also iden- 
I'led four ••lianuicrislics llial were 
ni^iiirrcd especially desiraldc for 
Mfhcis of illiterales. 'I hesc were: (a) 
lii’iitv lo accept llic sludenl as a Im- 
laii I>eing wlio is capable of learning; 
M al.ilily of ihc lcacli.?r lo subjugate 
U middle class values and allitiidcs; 
e) quiek idcnlificalion of sludenls* 
mnediale sborUcmi goals, and (d) 
naglnalioii, crealivily and flexibility. 



Sn^fiested Research 

Tiie sedioii which pro]mscs 21 re- 
H-arrli que-lions for fiirlhcr invtisliga- 
linn may be lac most signincant con- 
liibullon of ibc project. Among ibc 
siu_'< 'ted rc'carch topics are the fob 
l.iwiier; 

—How imporlanl is it to the total 
j•‘.'•.l■;>iug pioce.'S of the adult illilcialc 
(iir.t lii> Iiiimcdiale. per''on.il objective 
be nv t .IS soon as pos>iblc? 

—How important to the success of 
the li-arniiig jirocc'S is it that the 
!f*.’rii(M' iiiaf.i* the adult dlilerate aw*arc 
of til ‘'v.liv'.’’ of the learning procc'-s? 

— Are there any qualities that a 
leaelicr of adult illiterales must pos- 
-•‘S lliat arc difTerent from those 
f..imd in siicecs'-ful teachers in any 
other fields of cdiiealion? If so, what 
ari! thev and are ihey qu.ilitics that 
ran he developed? 

—Do cla «cs which allow and even 
encourage the adult students to enter 



info the pl.imdiig obl.ain gri-aler g.iiiis 
in achlexeiiieiit ; j»s-,er dropout rales; 
more roiiiiiiilmeiii to h’arning? 

- liepelitioii as a leaiiiiiig [MO* 
eediMV lia-« been di‘<ens‘-ed under 
latent learning . . . Why is lln*ie a 
need for so niiich repetition? Js it 
possible that olli.cr forms of inslrne- 
tioii eould eliiiiinale miicli of llii.s repe* 
lition? Could leacbing principles in 
the transfer of learning decivase icpc- 
lilion? 

— What is the actual levtl of stu- 
dent anxiety in testing for initial 
pl.ieenu'iit? What can be done to ob- 
tain placement data wiliiont adding lo 
llic slmbail’s anxiety? Do diagnostic 
batteries Inuc a role in initial place- 
ment? 

Tbc llucc-fold (pie-slion asking 
wholhci* special ({ualilies arc needed 
for teachers of adult illiterales and, if 
so, wbat they arc and can llie-y be 
developed, could also l)t5 ajiplit'id lo 
other teachers, particularly those with 
rc.spon.sibililics for handicapped and 
disadvantaged students. A related 
question may he, arc teachers of 
llic handicapped made or horn? \\ Inch 
qualities arc more important lo 
leaching success; those coming from 
personality and alliliide, or ihe ones 
dtwclopcd through specialized train- 
ing? 

The cITticl that adult student partici- 
pation in instructional planning lias on 
student morale, commilnicnl to learn- 
ing ami levels of achievement is also 
worthy of further study. Although the 
jirinciplc that student involvement im- 
proves learning is well supported by 
elementary .school research, its cflicacy 
in le.icbing .siinalions involving out of 
school yonlli and adults needs addi- 
tional testing. 

4:9 “STA^DA^.nIZ^TIOX of a Span- 
irii Languacr Adult Intelligence 
Scale” »y Russel F. Green and Juan 
N. Martink/:. Umversity of Puerto 
Rico, Rio Piedras. Puerto Rico. 
(Project # 5-OOSl) 1967. (VT # 
00.'>-639) 2.=>li pages. 

llic urgent need for a project to 
develop a standardized Spenisli lan- 
guage adult intelligence scale was snp- 
jiorled by the anlbor’s slalcincnt that: 
“Numerous jisycbologisls and agencies 
tbroiigboiil T.:ilin America have been 
using inadequately developed forms 
with inappropriate norms for many 
years. Insofar as eould Iks determined, 
ibis is the first instance of an ade- 
quately developed and standardized 



ililellj;!enee !>r a!i; in tin: ..Isob; of I..itlii 
Aiiierica. . . . 3 lie u-c ol 
noriii.s . . . alifiO'.l surely le.id-) to 
imorreel lalieling of, and lb«a»fof(; 
improper allilmle.-; lowaid, individu- 
als. Smh labeling and attiliide^ can 
have profound effeel.'* on iIm* iiidivida- 
als all tlieir lives.” 

'lliere were four gener.d go.d- 
labli^lied for this project, ’ v Iilt li were 
lo be aidilcved in the time -eqiiem;i;'a-i 
they are listed: 

1. To produce ami slamlardize in 
l^iirrfo Rico an individu.d inlelligenre 
.scale written in the Spanish language 
and adajited to Spanish culture for the 
age range 10 lliroiigli C1-. 

2. To (lex clop « test ami a prorei/ure 
which will make it pos>ih1c to adapt 
the icbt lo other Spanldi American 
countries v ilh a miniinuiii of co-t ami 
elTorl. 

.*». To develop infornialion which 
will allow for an automatic correction 
factor which will adequately account 
for niuch of the time related lo shift in 
incnn score that is normal for tests of 
this kind. 

4. To incorporate into Ihe overall 
elforl Ihc investigation of a variety of 
questions of general interest. 

Existing Tests Adapted 

Ry permission of the IVyeliological 
Corporation, the project undertook the 
la.'k of adapting the W’crhslcr Adult 
Intelligence Scale (W'^AISt for use 
among Spanish-speaking adults. 1'lie 
advantages of adapting existing le-.t««, 
rather than developing a conijilelcly 
new inslruniciit, arc given. Included 
arc arguments that there is a known 
model to follow; large aiiiounls of 
information, especially concerning 
validity, arc availahlc; and general 
criteria for scoring arc available and 
can be used as a guide in si’liing up 
scoring keys for the new lest. “In 
short, very large amounts of work 
need not be repealed.” 

Tlie fir.st step of the project was lo 
make a direct translation of llic 
Wcchsler Adult Intelligence Scale into 
Spanish. Tlic initial translation, made 
hv Dr. Carlos Alhizii-Miraml.i of the 
Department of Psychology, I’niversily 
of Puerto Rico, was reviewed and re- 
vised by other mcnihers of llie sanv. | 
department. Tlicsc translators al«o ini- 
tialed a study of work fsequeneies in 
order lo develop a guide a« l«* word 
order in the vocabulary subte-t and in 
order to find possible alternate-; for 
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w. t.U iikw iiurlmlrtl !ii llii; Kir.'IUli 

V. MS. 

T!u* n-.v.nvli t.-.uii llti’ii allrmiilc.l 
!o uifiif) or olimin.ilo all tc;.! iiiaU'ri- 
iImI iti any uay ajipeaiod lo Imj 
lo l!i«^ rullUTO of llio Uiiitod 
Sl.UO'. i\ou’ tisl iiialnialM WtTO llioii 
a-.-.*nil»Kd into an i;\juniiuriilal form 
of lln* n-J. 'Hii> form was alioitl 25 
IKicrnl l»*n;n*r llnm llie liiial veisioii 
was o\p«rl4‘d lo lu*. Two linipiiMit! 
»-\|u*rl', ^p»vi.ili/od in llio sliidy of 
r«';:ion.d aiul nalioiial dilTorcncos in 
llio um: of Spanisli, were rclaiiicd. 
Th«*y wor«? asked lo Iki>o llicir rc\ision 
on ft‘ur cri» i: 

1. 'Hio Sp.... di used was lo l»c eor- 
vei l all1mii'j:h llic rnipkasis was nol lo 
Iic on producing a liigh literary style. 

2 . 'riu* inslrufliiins were lo be as 
simpk? and coiuti'i! as possible. 

'rile parts of llic iiisl ructions to be 
read to tbe subjects were lo be ex- 
pre>sed in eollorpiial language wbicli 
would be as clear, simple and precise 
as possible. 

d. The vcrlial materials were to be 
as meaningful and fair as possible for 
all the various subcultures of Spanish 
America. 



r'ollowing a It.iiain;' pniviani bn 
cxainineis and Initial tryouts rd n«;w 
innicriaU, ail fcul*ic.M*> weic fiirlbe.r 
preitx^lcd !»y adiiiini- lining llnnn to 
two group-; of ; ubjiTls wbo win'*; 
kimwii lo !»o widely din'ereiil in inleb 
b'clual ability. Any item llial failed to 
diifcrcnliatc between ihe.-c two groups 
was droppi'd from the lc-.l. 

A representative sample of about 
250 persons from the populalion of 
Puerto Uico was then Usled. In order 
lo as.surc that ibis relatively small 
population, was a truly r<‘|»rcscntalive 
group, the subjects were clm.-eii by a 
mulli slagc, partially urban-rural strat- 
ified, random sampling. 

The ShwdariUzation Phase 

A samj»1c of 1,176 rural .and urban 
l*iicrlo Kican resident? was selected 
for llic b*‘^L ^lant]ardizalion sample. 
Six varialilc-> iu ibe populalion were 
identified for tbe organi/alion of data. 
'I'licsc six were age, sex, urban-rural 
residence, geograpliical location, occu- 
pation, and education. Statistical data 
obtained from scoring tbe tests were 
processed through an IBM 7074 facili- 
ty ct tbe Universily of Urxdicsler, 



|{oclii-'li'r, A'.V. 

'I'lic rc-nll» of llic ad il;. **1 it* f.. 
ilala bom llic fir-l icj»rc-< i:i.-.i-.c -.•m- 
plc were all favoiabb: e\n pt fur i.i.r 
\ery impoilanl a-]»ei;t. 'Ilic pro*, i-d 

10 be. loo ililiii nil for llic "< fi*;r.d 
po|Mil:ilioii. It iibo i«;vc:i|fd liiat l!i<; 
le>l bad a iinicli Id-'Iier ceiling ili.in 
was needed for the popukiliori. 

When di'-eiis-ing valiiiily of llic 

11 is pointed out that there crtiild be no 
direct v.ilnlily evideiirf, at llil« lime. It 
is suggested lliat validity for predi* l- 
ing sucec'S in school may jirove lo be 
fairly good as llic correlation? lic- 
Iween lest scores and year? in scb<»u] 
were coinparalile willi corresponding 
coiTelalioiis in the Stales. 

The main value of llii? .''paiiidi lan- 
liiiai/e inlolli^enec lest w’ill be to the 

I • ' 

people of Latin America. It al-o 
sbonid prove useful in section? of the 
IJniUni .Stales that liave large numbers 
of Spanish-speaking people. Ihe clear 
and orderly description of procedures 
needed lo adapt a lest from one lan- 
guage lo aiioliicr, and tbe steps that 
must be taken lo standardize a te.=t, 
comprise another interesting aspect of 
the .study. 



TOPIC FIVE: Guidance and Placement Services and FoIlow*Up Studies 



4:11 “Cauker Develoi'Ment ’ dy 
W.XUUEN D. GRinnox.s. Regis College, 
Weston, Mass. (Project § 5-0083) 
1966. (VT # 002-14 1) 218 paces. 

Career guidance — the orientation 
and in>lriidion of young people to 
help them make rc.ilislic and meaning- 
ful plans and deci.^ions concerning 
immediate and future employment 
goals — b.i.s certainly bad less than sen- 
sational .«;iiccc-;s in our public schools. 
Mail' high srliool grailualcs and drop- 
out? now onti-r the labor markel with 
isisuHicicnl specific information of the 
oniploymenl world and with little in- 
sight into their own real capabilities 
ami aplilmlcs. 

Om c out of school, ibeir ranks arc 
angimiilcd by job drifters and a 
growing new breed of floundering 
young adults— -college dropoul.s. All 
«if ibe-c people arc iu dc?peralc nerd 
of C4»uii'eruig and orientation. More 
?ignine;uil over i long haul is the need 
for correcting the weaknesses of the 
secondary school guidance programs 
that failed them in the first place. 

d:clm&:r 1967 
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The Regis College longitudinal 
study, which is still in progress, gives 
aUciition to the problems associated 
with unrealistic self-concept, immatur- 
ity and social pressures llir.L affect a 
young person’s career choice. It is a 
carefully designed experimental study 
that .should lie valuable for all persons 
who have concerns for this ba.sic edu- 
cation problem. 



When speaking of the traditional 
guidance approach to career orienta- 
tion, the report stales: 

“One of the most serious fru-ira- 
lions facing guidance coun-sclors today 
is their inability to predict what the 
future holds for their counsclee?. . . . 
The traditional guidance approach has 
been to help Uie pupil acquire in- 
formation about the world of work 
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; ili- uilli llu* U-- 

•• oi « tia’Ui'alioiiitl 

> . 

ol'lrii f.iiU ita-.U!-*' 

' 1 i-i Ui't> - vljiit kiiow!t‘i!;’,f aviiil- 

■,’.I • tiiip; Itiiil.- aic 

ii\ fi'JuaiiMt lo a patliiMil.ir tu i ujki* 

• ii. ivil Im 'kL Air«», il fail>. l'» m 

• In' |'u>>uirs i’NimIl*'.! *mi tin* 

! vout ;’-'t«T. ami ihal inU iv t- uii.l v.il- 
u.‘* max m»t liaxc bocn j-l.il'ili/iai for 
h >t,u* yo:iiij;>UTs \v!»o an; a-ki’d lo 

ji'.ako llioo vital ilcctsiuii? ami 

• • •» 

CiU*lCC5. 

Series of Objectives 
liio plan for the slmly was set forth 
ii: a mm Ics of objectives; 

1. Tc?l the theory' of occupalional 
' ch«<iec which propo>cs a process run- 

aii::; llirou-h a sequence of develop- 
i:ic;ual staj;es. 

2. Determine whelher there arc sig- 
' niticant sex diffcicnccs in career se- 
quences. 

Describe in detail 111 real career 
patterns over o years of development, 
and seek unifying mathematical and 
psychological models for them. 

4. Determine the extent to wdiich 
career decisions are based on selecting 
self-conecpl and other factors. 

5. Accomplish a successful mullidi- 
r nicnsioiial scaling of early vocational 

maturity from interview protocols, 

' * naming the icsidling scales, as a set, 

I’icadincss for Vocational Planning 

0. Explore the statistical dependence 
of numerous criteria of career de- 
volopinent on llic IIVP scah--., with the 
criteria being collected in three-, fivc- 
and seven-year follow-up ir.Icrvicws. 

At the lime of this icj>ml. the emerg- 
ing careers of 57 hoys and 5 1 gtrls 
liad been traced from ll.c ciuhlh grade 
to two years pa>^t high school. Five 
fonur.unilics, all within 25 miles of 
Dolton, were selected for liic study. 

I The nuiiiber of subject.- was limited by 

; the e«»-t in lime and clTorl needed lo 

conduct personal interviews. The 
.-tii<ly grouji was selected by means of 
a random number lahle in each of 
; * niiii* i'.u til ip.iliisg eighth grade elass- 

e.-. .''•d*je< l< selreled were elas.«ified in 
accord.iiiee willi I.Q., age and .soeio- 

A st.'fjdardl/.cd persotul interview 
U'cd to gather <kila b*r ^Iudy of 
'upil pro;.;e-s iu eaieer plaimiiitr. 
/oiu inlcixiew sehednle.-. n-''(l during 
;’.:e tiniC ‘•pan of the study, were, de- 
along tin; lines of Super'.- 
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(*.auer l*al<cin i-ilidy of the V*t».ili(*n* 
al Maiiifily of Iloy 

Noting the eontrilnilion of I'Vank 
Par.'Oiis, Dim.. Ill Super and Davi«l 
I ieth inafi lo Vite.’.llotial (..niihuiei*, the 
aiillmr ^lumnari/.c*! a iiinubcr of iin* 
piie.ilions of the .'ludy lluil ul.i'i; lo 
I'm llii;«try of careers ami to ean;< r 
coiiii-eling. Here dl.-eu'-cd are; v«mm- 
lional iiKilurily a- a nu).‘<l incatnlngfiil 
dcvehtpinenlal coneejil; tin; nci.'d of 
>(teeial eareei* geiilanro by lower 
sociO'e«‘onoiuie group.'-; and the ijiijmr- 
lain;c of coiin-elor.i determining slii- 
deiil.'-’ apparent and hidden motives in 
Mating occupational goals. 

A most significant reconimcinlalion 
for vocational cilncalors may be foiiinl 
in the statement, “The diday of one or 
more years in forced cnrricuhnii 
choice, .is advocated by many voca- 
tional psychologists, may be uiinccc.s- 
sary for one group (High llVP), and 
the other group (Low UYP) apparently 
would not profit suhslanlially.’* 

A siiniinary of preliiniiiary speciii- 
catiniis proposed lo prepare individu- 
als lo make thougltful career planning 
decisions contains a series of recom- 
mended aelivilics, ha.-^cd on Ticdc- 
inan*s Harvard .studies on career de- 
velopment, which begin in kiiid<;rgar- 
leii and continue in three year Idoeks 
tlirough the elementary and scettndary 
years, the first job and on lo post- 
entry jobs. 'Jlic implications of this 
eoneepl of developmental occupalional 
orieiilalioii as well as the operational 
patterns that may evolve, should cer- 
tainly be known by all persons associ- 
ated with vocational schoolwork. 



4:12 “Hicii School Dropouts: 
Pa'pe — Future — I dentification” p.y 
Ralph 0. Gallingtox. Southern Il- 
linois University, Caruondale, Ilu 
(Project 5-0700) 19G6. (VT # 
00:i-6'll) VA PACE.S. 

The Southern Illinois University 
study of high scliool dropouts was 
motivated by concern over an ob- 
served higli dropout rale in Alexander 
County. Questions were asked con- 
cerning the slalii.s of 
dropouts and graihi- 
ale«, the ch.-iraclcrlslies 
of potential dropouts 
and what remedial 
praelice would retard 
the dropout rale. 

The first .«rclion of 
the study ailempled l(> 
ideiilify dilTcrciu es be- 
tween liit:ll sduml grad- 
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iialr-'. and diojuml. in MJ»h .;ie;i, a- 
family, nmrilal hlatu-., -.i* i t* 

lion, e<:om»mie .-t;ilui, and .illilude. l‘/<* • 

trerne ca*e.i were sehxted for st'.nly | 

puipo-.es, and ;in iiilerviev/ outline for ^ 

eolleeling ilala was pre(<ired. la ea’.li | 
e.i-«;. the borne of tlie subject v.as • 

xi'iled. G‘» graduates and 57 (IrojioijU | 

were &ludied. ; 

\ 

Itleiilljyin^ l*oletitinl iJiojtuifls > 

'J’lie .‘■eeoiid pait of the -ludy dealt ! 
with the validation of two in.-lruinents 
which had previously been cou:^truele»I 
to identify polcnlinl high school drop- | 
oiil.s in Soiiliiern Illinois. One, a 
siibjeelivc iiislrunient, had been de- I 
velopcd for u-e in ca.-cs where Jack of I 
nuiforiiiily of school cuiiiulativc ree- , 



Old .sy.slcnis iiiiiiled llie clTcclivenc-.s | 
of the objective instrument. \ 

It wa-, staled that by making an « 
idciiliricalion of the potential dropouts | 
in the schools, teachers, eouii^elor'* I 
and school administrators in the local ; 
area could plan more appropriate pro- ’ 
grams. It was thought that this study 



might assist also in discovering some I 
of the faults of the high school pro- 
grams from which dropouts had w'ilh- 
drawii. 

Common Characteristics 

The scries of interviews given lo 
graduates and dropouts revealed that 
there were a number of dlsccrnahlc 
characteristics that could he associated 
with each group. These were summar- 
ized in a series of generalizations that > 
include the following: 

— ^llic high school graduate had 
deriion.<<l rated more initiative than one 
who had dropped out. 

— ^I'he graduate tends lo delay deci-^ 
sions of commitment such as mar- 
riage, employment and the like until 
he is prepared belter lo ai;cci»t respon- 
sibilities. 

— ^Tlie migration of graduates is 
greater than that of dropouts. 

— ^Tlie graduate seems lo be le.-s 
dependent on others than the dropout. 

— Graduates recommend high 
school graduation; dropouts seemed 
to prefer not lo discu-s the .subject. 

— Gi’iierally, the immediate Job op- 
porliiiiily for a dropout i.- common 
labor, and then only if .-iiu'li work i- 
axailaltic. 

'IViilalixe, <’orivIale-* for i;- 

poirnlial high school dropout'*, whi*' 
wore available from prcliiuim' 
studios, wore coiiiparod with lli" 
somes (»f aoliial gradiialos .iml 'I:*' 
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otil'. ('.onvi.jlion rut'dlrirnls of .iU 
for ihc sHl»j<rlivc iii. '.ninKMil iiml .4i26 
for tlie t»l*)odivc measure were ol»- 
laltuNl. Amon" 12 roncliisions ilrawii 
from iMj« fcelion of llic slmly ave llic 
follow iii<\ sUilemenis: 

— Crathiales may lie idenlified 
fal'oly liy llio iiislnmicnt.H developed, 
luit llic values at cul*ofT points seem lo 
ituliealc lliat the instruments may lie 
«<f \ah:e in identifying potential drop* 
••ni-. in large numhers. 

— many previous studies have 
.'•hiuvii. the greatest ohjeclive predic- 
tors were (a) Achievement; (h) 
Koading Placement, and (c) Mathe- 
matics Placement. 

An accumulation of several corre- 
lales was found lo he much more 
predictive of graduation or not. 'llic 
lii«cri.d correlation formnhi mea«nres 
this fairly well and permits the de- 
velopment of satisfactory total meas- 
ures. 

'I'his and other studies relating lo 
school dropouts should he of general 
inlcrc-l. Knowledge gained ahout the 
soein-ccoiioniic, [M rsonal and eduea- 
llonal factors of early school leavers 
shoiilil he useful in dc.vclopiiig Imth 
prevciii.iiive and rchahililntive incas* 
ur« -. 'iiii-i invcsligaiion, similar lo a 
mmiher of other school dropout 
studies, deal's mainly with the qualities 
ftuip.d in students who arc dropout 
»»ro;ii*. 'i'he inriuence of the school — 

I 

curriciihnn, attitudes and methods cm- 
phivi «l liy teaelicrs, class size, groiip- 
itig. and scope of meuningfid guidance 
— will need to he treated in other 
rescan li projects. 

1:1'» “A Gnin.tNTK PKO.iKr.T 'I’o Ix* 

VKSTICVTK CirAHACTKIIISTICS, BaCK- 
CKOiiNii AMI Jon K\im:i;h:ncks of Sttr.- 
cr.ssn.’i. AND UxsiK;<:ESi:FiJi. Extiiy 
\Voj:iCi:i:s in 'riiuEE .^Ki.ijr.TF.n Ixmis- 
TfMi s‘* iiv Rofrt E. Gorman. Univkr- 
snv OF Montana and Montana State 
l)r:PT. OF Puni.ic Instruction, IIei.- 
F.NA. Mont. (Project 6-2M-7) 1966. 
(VT S C)02-799> .30 faces. 

'I'his projwl w’as conducted over a 
ninc-wcek period of the summer of 
1966 hy a selected group of 14 ccr* 
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collli I iolS. I]' c tiH’Ii 

eiig.aj'cd ill licid ic < a-. Iiivcaiga- 

lors wliitc liclrig, aeliu'ly employfil a-, 
nnd'.illcd ami ^ iiii I'iiicd l;d«orcr.-> in 
three indui’liii”; --niining, liiiiihcring 
and can.'lructioii. 

"’llic major goal of the project was 
to provide school eoimselors with a 
work-re.-ean h experience which, as 
they riituiiieil lo llieir positions, would 
eoiilriliiiiu to their becoming more 
cotiipeleiit vocational coiiiisclurs of 
iioii-coih‘gc humid youth.** 

'llic on-lhc-joh investigation concen* 
t rated on: 

1. Discerning the characteristics, 
haekgroiinds and joh experiences of 
successful and misiicccssful entry 
workers. 

2. Dclennining how school experi- 
ence and vocational education con- 
trilinic to success of entry workers. 

.* 1 . Exaininlng the clTccl of environ- 
mental and economic background on 
entry job .success. 

4. Discovering job variables which 
contribute to early termination of en- 
try workers. 

Molivalion for Study 

Industrial management and union 
oITicials were concerned liy surveys in 
one industry which revealed that there 
was a 34 percent turnoviT of entry 
workers within Uic fir-it 30 days of 
cmploynicni. Employers, cmpluynicnl 
agency ofliciah, union leaders, and 
educators liyjiolhcsizrd that the .‘•chool 
(‘liiricnla iiindcqiiaJely met the nced.s 
of non-eollegc honnd .-Imlenls. Fnr- 
iherinore, they presumed that young 
entry workers had not received appro- 
priate counseling. Surveys revealed 
that less than eight perccnl of poten- 
tial wagc-cariu;rs in the region had 
received vocational education. 

Tlie report staled that generally 
there had been a lack of emphasis on 
vocational guidance programs. Coun- 
seling and guidance personnel in high 
schools seemed to respond lo college- 
bound slndcnls while neglecting the 
future dropout and non-college hound 
yonih. 

The report .suggc.‘;lcd that higher 
ediieational in«lilnlinns had estab- 
lished this pattern of emphasis. 
“Training programs in conn.selor edn- 
ealion inslitni’ons have stressed areas 
of in^lrn''l^on relating lo counseling 
the aeademically able. . . . Not in- 
cluded in the prospective connsclor*s 
work backgrounds arc significant 



Icaiiiiii;' iImicc-i in tiie type '<* 
woil; lli.il iinlu'lry-boinul : lm!'’iil - e.:»; 
likely I'l e;:ploie.*’ 

lii’rntn m t'.ndnJion s 

Al the eonelii-ion of tiair v.<»ri:- 
re-iMreh period, the in\e, ti“.»fi.: • c«>n.- 
pllcd con-lrnclive recoiiirnemlaliois 
ba-ed on their cn'^c slmli*,-., intervie*A.*, 
field diaries, and personal irnpre— 
sions. 'Ibe sugge.'slions arc standard 
preecpls for counselors. Since the re- 
port iniplic.s that they ha\c genera!!/ 
liemi neglected, they need to he re- 
stated. 

1. Counselors need work expcrlcii' e 
in industries which provide entry job 
opportunities for non-collegc Iionnd 
students. 

2. Counselors should encourage jier- 
sonnel management and other pros- 
pective employers to visit scliools and 
talk with students who are potential 
entry w'Orkers. 

3. Students who arc non-college 
hoiiiid diuiild be identified, as early as 
jiossiliie, and be guided into vocational 
education programs. 

‘1. 1’olenlial entry workers slinuld be 
given summer jobs with possible fu- 
ture em]tIoycrs. A liaison between 
counselois and industry personnel 
should be c.slnhlishcd. 

i>. School counselors need lo inform 
the studenh ahout (he nature and re- 
qtiirciiienl.*< of work experience. 

6. Counselors should conduct a fol- 
low-up of former students who have 
been employed. 

7. (Counselors ought lo evaluate 
school curricula for non-oollege hound 
youth. 

8. Counselors need lo work toward 
cslahlishiiig a joint indii.'^lry-ediicalion 
hoard to facilitate evaluation of voca- 
tional education curricula and to ease 
the slndcnls* transition from school (o 
job. 

9. Industry-bound sliideiits need 
orientation to tlie value and wortli of 
entry industrial employment, since at- 
titudes formed toward the first job 
exiiericnec eslablisb a preredenl for fu- 
ture conduct. 

Coumelors Need Job Experience 

'file -.Slimmer period was found to l.e 
too limiting for a fully realized socio- 
logical study. Ncverlbele.s.s. ibe work- 
research project scem.s more advan- 
tageous and enlightening than no ex- 
perience at all. The investigators who 
had previously enjoyed sedentary 
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I,. -III. . I- fl'cj!,! ihcir ! iltt.r .‘.lu'mioM i, 
i >1 ;:iul i!» pii*' -iirs lli'NVi'wr, 

li -'*. it !i I'ltA !i.;<l jiiid 

'.It.!* J’f ( ’mio l!ui |»roli|niiH fared 
!\ wliir’l 

i\o ,;d ii> I'. !*(}!1 v iariva-.* llirit* i-ifrtv 
riid iiinuctuv a- rouitJ^elor:!. 

I lef.jjmai'miallon llial coliiiie- 
'.'i.i loft'lvt* on-llir-jol» c\i.HTirii(;c 
l»r iiiti'nllnn. Woii!i{ il iin( 

! . auvl' dilo tliat sunie appreciable 
:craj of fall.l'mu* work experience be 



an iiilr;.‘,i'ai pat I <»f iio* liaiiiiii;; td * 
**oiniM*lt»r>? CetMaijily, ii sli‘»iil<! lielp 
litem lo b(“l|t‘t a.' i'l aittl eitipallti/e, 
ullli •>lli(‘r lliaii eolle;t<r piiparapii y 
^indi-iiN. Jf roi'ti-'idtii's willi piior 
Utiik t;\p>‘rietii I* ate imavaila!i|<’ in 
hi, “her etltieatiott.il iii.'lilutitm', ihen 
the liMiniii;' piiepiiiii) ini;;lil. >-hiri 
llieii* eiiiph.ids .mil olTer ftppoilntiilies 
for praeliral einployineiiL wiihiti the 
curriciihiiii. 

The ihirtl reettiiimendalitm of the 



aliniv. t\hlih stales l!i;il “noli-<<ii! '• 
hoinid .*.liid';/il t slioitid Im id-.nlirietj. .!• 
iMily as po-‘ ihit!, .'tad be ,i'iii<le»l ii;to 
voealimiai edil<;alioii prte.M.aiiSj'’ needs 
Im ill! Irealetl with ‘ orne. i e'l;: valioii-. 
I i. i, the tvrly identUiialioii of noti- 
<'fillt;;oj people is at. ho'l. |e!ii.'iti‘.‘<;! 
al“o. sleciin;; all r ludiail'. <» f,l s'-*Hl';d 
initt \ (nalioM.tl or .'iny oliier form of 
ediiealioii seem'-' lo he rallier arhilraiv 
ami nol confsislent tvilli .sound 
'Miiditnee praelir;«i. 
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Tm: iMtsKAUcit sri lUKi which have hecti repmletl in this 
i-'Ue ^ive altcitlion lo siit:h iloms as Icachiri:; inclhods, 
leariihi'r lltcttrv, early ideiililicallon of selmol (lroponl.s, 
.aid lr.>iniiP4 programs for guidance coun.sclor.s and iimni: 
tri>m'mic« It'acliers. Among tiic group arc some iniporlaiit 
conlrihtilion.s lo knowledge. Tiicsc slndies arc generally 
hiah tpialily clTnrls, willt e.arcftdly selected topics and well 
; ^ organiixd di'signs ami proet*tlures. 

Nulwilh'tanding liic value of tlic.se invcsligalion.H lo the 
ftchl of adult education, there are areas of interest relating 
I • to the votMlional iiisli tieiion of oiil-of-s*.hool yoiilli and 
adult', that still need alteiilion. 'llicrc has been no cxlcn* 
sive study, for example, in deicnninc wbat comidnalion of 
entirst*'. and programs wonltl uonsUlulc an adc<inale total 
progr.im of adult vocational cdiicalion or wlial criteria 
: wnulfl be used to evaluate sueli a program. Il i.s not knou’n 

bow many mlnlt courses arc now olTcred merely because 
[ f.icililics and leacbev.s arc available, or wliat proportion of 

[ programs for adults are based on careful amdysis of 

[ imllvitiuals’ iiilcrcsls ami available job opporlunilics. 
f 

Now Can More Adults Be Reached? 

'rite .'ludy of Information socking — bow adull.s rnul out 
aitnul adult education opporlimilics — revealed llial persons 
Liking .'idvantagc of adult programs lend lo come from 
bigiior SOI io-economic .sectors of the population. Could fur- 
ther trxploration help dcterinitic what channels of coniinutii- 
’ « e.tiioii m.'' most sucec.ssfnl in reaching other social and cco- 
riomii- rank'? And what specifu: forms of education — hasie 
— exploratory — remciliai — avocalioiinl — vocational — arc 
* now not juovidcd hut arc needed? 

Hi eenl rocarch emphasizes the need for greatly expand- 
ed prograni.s ami services for out-of-school youth and 
adults. When ibc average unemployment rale in some 
Negro urban slums approaches 30 percent of the work age 
population, it is obvious that Iccbnologicul unemploy* 

' tf 




nienl is licrc. Ami now'. As 
inaiiiial, menial unskilled 
and seini-.4;illed jobs con- 
limie. lo diminish, the de- 
mand for permanent and 
eom|)rebenslvc programs of 
continuing, ynar*ronnd, 
nighl-ambday career ori- 
ented cduculioii, available 
for all people in all loca* 
lion.s, is a pressing and ur* 
gent need. 

Wo are at the llirc.ihold of a revolutionary new concept 
in American education — “free continuing schooling for 
all.” In some respects, ibis ciiusc is as universal and 
significant in scope as the movement for free public high 
schools during the first half of the niiielceiilh century, 
and the suliscqncnt development of land'grant colleges. 

Who Will Do the Job? 

'J'he proldem is no longer wbclbcr miivcrsal career* 
oriented, conliiniing education is necessary. Tlic important 
(|ucslion at present is, “Who will do the job?” What 
iidniiiiislriilivc organization is best equipped lo provide a 
permanent liaso* for adaptable and extensive programs of 
ocetipalional guidance and training of less llian college 
grade? The school district? Coniniunity college? The 
Stale? The I'cderal Covcrnmcnl? 

Tlie local school district, as the adinini>lralivc unit 
closest lo the people, is a logical fir-'l choice. Dul very vc.il 
obstacles stand in llio way. First, under existing systems of 
taxation and finance for educational purposes, school 
di.stricls arc not gelling enough money lo meet their 
current responsibilities. Also, tiic. problem is with scliool 
people themselves, liong associated with academic iiiallor', 
too many school lcachcr.s and oflicials— even some in 
vocational schoolwork — fail lo identify with those people 
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!»iii if i!u; iii^-liliilion is “all laillejic,” and >tail 
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at; 1 4-4*l!4- 'ial4‘ ;ti‘4‘r4*(lilalloii |»4»llt:i4*.~. llio oecujKilictn.il l»n4;i 

!tf4» .raisi uiil jut4!ly suIkt. 

\ !i4-all>e 4114 pn>t s4*4*oii4laiy V4»cati4)nal (Mlmailion, 
dm! Il'orh, calls alU’iiliun U) ^oiiu' of lliu 
;>it*Mc,44'; 4*1 J4|'4>\ idin^ lt'-.s-lliaii-collc^e-l4;v<l V4jcali4)!ial 
t'4l!icali4‘n tlinmsjlj llu; iwo-v’car C4>llc"4*. If llic Iwo-j'oar 
4 4 aaiiuis lo lu* llio selliii*' fi»r universal coiiliniiinj> 

fl;.4ali4tii, j»rovi'ions will have to l»o made lo insure llial 
ail jH\‘i*l4* from all backgrounds will be welcome — anti 
will want Ui 4:oi4ie— at llic periods of lime that will be mosl 
.iiaSabk* lo ibcjii. 



Other Questions liaised 

In ibt* c4lii4:j4iiouiil organizations now' iimb'r 4l4;vcl4»p- 
mctif, do4-s llic admiiii.-lralor of atiull vocational education 
bavi' suHI*'i4-nl status and anlliorily to carry out an 4;fT4 t;- 
live program, or arc bis bands ti4*d by collcge-r4;bilcfi 
a4!:nlnislrativc policies? And will ibc teaelier of Ilcatily 
Gulliirc liml liapptno.-s as a eolK'gc professor? 

W'liat about slate or county operated sccontkiry schools, 
n<4t a-stK'ialcd with a tadlegialc program? Tliere may 1 m* 
hope liere. t(^4i. Conuc4'li4mt aiul Wisconsin have developed 
excdicnl atlidl xwalioual pr4>grairis through their regitm- 
al, stalCMiperaled vocational and tC4;hnieal schools. Tiit; 
county V4M‘ational and technical high schools of i\cwr 
J4*rs4ry and IVnnsyh jinia also have some outslanditig voca* 
lional programs for adults. 

A (jue?lion may be raised for proponents of coinprchcn- 
sive high seii4>ols as the relative benefits for slndcnls 
attending comprehensive vs. separate vocational high 
schools are dcbaletl and lc>le<l. The utlult V4>ealional pro- 
gram has b4:eii a significant eonnmitiity asset in si>cciali/.c4l 
vocational sclmols. However, they are virtually noncKislcnt 
in liiany so-called comprehensive schools. As plans arc 
made f4»r more comprehensive high schools, what provi- 
sions arc being incorporated in them for adult vocaluiUid 
cduc.'ilion? .And if llic adult vocational program is not be- 



ing coiiiidt’it'il, what .i"-4ir.iiM'4; m iIhh! that 4»ili4 r a:.'( n' i*’- 

are av.iil.ible i4H4l pr4 p.ii<’4.1 I 41 dci tli4; job? 

.‘‘“ 4 imc have e\pte— 04 ! tin* f4*.ir that uniicr.-al 4-4(i4flmiiii.' 
ediii'iituin will be aclmini-lcred by tlu; ledeial (*<»\4'rn- 
mont. but li'»w a federal ag4‘ncy or C4>mbluali<m of f*'4lfr.d 
olllce- 4;4»ul(! po.'"ibly li.imlle all ph.i'-c- ol 4'Mnlimiiji': 
\04:alu>!ial etluealion at the 4»p<*rational lev4‘l, f4>r all 
persons in i'\4.*iy cunimiinily in tin? irilimi, i' h.n4l l.» 
C4)iiiprehcnd. 

The real pin'po.^e of federal money, re;rardii“> of lie' 
agency, has been lo plant the feed* for local pr4)gr4*-i a4id 
initiative. So far, the ‘iinall am<)iint 4»f lo4-al pailirip.it54*n 
in adult voealioiiul cdiicalioii, when C4)inparc4l with liie 
burgeoning iirgeiicy of the national situation, lia-» f4ni;iM| a 
greal 4 *r degree of fe4lcral action. Actually, the ;'4cii4i4igly 
impressive sums of f4j4l4.*ral Manpower cbillui s e<peml4*4l S4. 
far liavc been mainly limited lo 4*m4.‘igcn4;y job training 
measures f4»r bard core unemployed in .selected pockets of 
ercali’sl concern. Umler present proposals there wonbi m^l 
be eno'jgh fedcrjil money lo blanket the country with tb.c 
))erinanenl facilities ami programs f4»r adults that ar4-; 
11 CC 4 I d. 



Opporlnnily School 

Many AVA niciubcrs wdm alUm4lcd the V)(/) convention 
in Denver visited llic Emily GrifTilh Opportunity Scbo4>l. 
Oi*eraled by the Denver noar4l of Education, the Opporltx- 
iiily School is built upon a simpbj humanitarian principle: 
“Any indivii^ual should l»c scrvc4l when the help i*< noedf^J 
— not v.hoii it is convenient lo the school.” 

fniliated hy u rcinarkahlc woman for whom the S 4 .honl 
is niimecl, and further developed by Uussoll K. Hritlon ami 
other outslandiiig Denver cdim.alcirs, the Emtl) C»ri!filh 
Opporlmiily S4dio4»l now has more than 30,000 enroll- 
ments each >car in a great variety of adult job rcialeil ami 
avocalional programs. When eousidoriiig the influence of 
this pre.sligiou.s organization lo the economic slahilily and 
social fabric of Denver, it is .saddening lo note how few 
other citms and communities have done anything that can 
compare. 

Pcrh.ips the need is simply for more enlightened indi- 
viduals in the educational field, like Emily Griinih and 
Rusty Britton, than for more impersonal organizations. 
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